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tion of female beauty ; for his most celebrated work was his 
" Helena " at Crotona, said to have been painted from the 
selected charms of five beantifnl girls of that place. Bat he is 
allowed to have been surpassed by Parrhasius of Ephesus. 

Parrhasius gave great beauty to his contours (outlines), and 
excelled in the drawing of extremities — a severe test of 
draughtsmanship. He is said also to have combined, in some 
of his works, the effect of Apollodorus, the design of Zeuxis, 
and the invention and expression of Polygnotus. There are 
several stories of illusive pictures by the last two painters — as 
that of the "Grapes," which deceived birds, by Zeuxis; the 
picture representing a linen curtain,, which Parrhasius brought 
forward in his contest witti Zeuxis, and which Zeuxis himself 
mistook for a real curtain ; and the tradition bearing ou this, 
that Zeuxis laughed himself to death over the portrait of an old 
woman painted by himself. These stories, taken alone, might 
convey the impression that mere illusion in painting was 
estimated by the Greeks beyond its true value. But so far 
from this being the case, in the highly-extolled grand style of 
Polygnotns it could not possibly exist; and there is scarcely 
a passage out of Pliny — and he was certainly one of the least 
critical of ancient writers — in which the qualities which pro- 
duce illusion are eulogized. That illusive effects were pro- 
duced proves, however, that the execution of this period, and 
all the technical parts of the art, were brought to great perfec- 
tion. The story told by Seneca of Parrhasius crucifying an old 
Olynthian captive, in order to paint more truly the agony of 
Prometheus chained, in a picture of that subject, is highly im- 
probable, and is iu all likelihood as utterly without foundation 
as are the similar stories told of Giotto and Michael Angelo. 
The numerous pictures by Parrhasius of gods and heroes (as 
his Theseus) attained a canonic consideration in Art. He was, 
however, defeated in a prize competition at Samos, by Tiinan- 
thes of Cythnos. 

This ingenious painter, Timauthes, at another victorious com- 
petition (with Oolotes of Teos), produced a picture containing 
a device which was greatly admired by the ancients, but has 
been the occasion of more criticism than perhaps any other 
pictorial incident. The subject of the picture was the "Sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia," and the painter represented her father, 
Agamemnon, concealing his face in his mantle, in order, it is 
presumed, to convey the expression of an intensity of grief at 
which Art only dared to hint. It has been remarked, how- 
ever, by Fuseli, that the picture no doubt gave the moment 
that preceded the sacrifice, and that therefore Agamemnon 
could scarcely be represented in any other way ; for, although 
many considerations why he should sanction the deed might 
render his presence at the sacrifice absolutely necessary, still he 
conld not be expected to have the fortitude to look upon his 
daughter's immolation— it would be unnatural. The Asiatic 
school, as it was called, formed by Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and his 
followers, we have seen, was distinguished from the older 
Grecian school, the chief seat of which was at Athens; and 
now an essentially different school, that of Sicyon, was estab- 
lished by Eapompus, his pupil Pamphilus, and others in the 
Peloponnesus. Scientific cultivation, artistic knowledge, and 
the greatest accuracy and ease in drawing, were its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

This sohool brings us to the time of Alexander, which has 
been termed the period of refinement. Varieties of effect and 
execution now distinguished the various masters, and ultimately 
were permitted to supersede the more essential qualities of Art; 



sentiment was merged in the sensuous, and the spirit or essence 
was lost in the form. The whole course of Grecian Art so 
much resembles the history of modern Art in Italy, that any 
attentive observer might draw a very exact parallel between 
them. At this period, encaustic painting was cultivated ; but, 
according to Pliny, it had been already exercised by Polygnotus. 
The school of Pamphilus, already mentioned, acquired great 
celebrity ; among the pupils were Apelles, Pausias, and Melan- 
thius. The course of study, which occupied ten years— nor 
would Pamphilus take a pupil for a shorter period — compre- 
hended instruction in drawing, arithmetic, geometry, anatomy, 
and painting in all its branches. 

The school of Thebes produced two very celebrated paiuters 
— Nichomachus, whose execution was remarkably bold and 
vigorous, and who, according to Pliny, was the most rapid 
painter of his time; and his younger brother, Aristides, who 
was considered to be tbe greatest master of expression among 
the Greek painters. 

Jfdttip (karmponDtirtt, items, tit. 

PARIS, April 25(4, 1859. 
Dear Crayon: 

The modern exhibition opened upon the 15th, and since that 
event the galleries have been thronged daily. It is held in the 
Palais de V Industrie on the Champs Elysees, and occupies the 
entire north side and east end of the first floor of this immense 
building. There are fifteen galleries devoted to paintings and 
drawings, besides a long external gallery or porch, overlooking 
the court, where are placed busts and engravings. Doorways 
open from the picture .galleries upon this porch, through which 
the plashing of the fountain in the court below is faintly heard, 
adding greatly to the enjoyment of the visitor. The court, 
which is inclosed, Iik<> the rest of the building, with a glass 
roof, is laid out in grass plots with winding walks; and a 
stream which takes its source at the fountain runs through the 
centre, crossed by a rustic 'bridge. Along each side of the 
walks are ranged the statues and groups of sculpture. It is 
very refreshing when fatigued with looking at the interminable 
mass of canvas, paint, and gilding iu the galleries above to 
descend into this cool retreat, where rustic benches invite to 
repose, and the ear is soothed by the music of falling water, 
and there breathe for half an honr a less vitiated atmosphere. 

There are 8,045 paintings on exhibition, including water-color 
drawings, pastels, etc. ; as a matter of course, by far tbe largest 
portion of this number is bad. There are, indeed, some things 
as bad as one will find in one of our home exhibitions ; yet, 
notwithstanding, the exhibition is a splendid one, and the few 
really great works more than atone for all the rubbish. It 
takes some time to seek tbem out, for, as is generally the 
case, the most conspicuous canvases are tbe worst, with one 
or two exceptions; yet, when found, they amply repay one for 
the tiresome search. In the department of figure-painting none 
of the great men are represented, if I except several small works 
by Delacroix, generally pronounced unworthy of the- reputation 
which he possesses. — Paul Baudry, who had a great success in 
the exhibition of 1857, stands also conspicuous in this. His 
"Magdalen repentant," a demi-nnde, reclining figure, life-Bize, 
is, in my opinion, finer than anything of his in the last exhibi- 
tion. In drawing it is very graceful and refined, and there is a, 
chaste silvery quality in the color that marks it a< n mas- 
terpiece, especially when viewed in comparison with the bril- 
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Hant crudities that surround it. His portraits are the best in 
the collection ; simple in their treatment, full of character, and 
fine in color. — GSrorae, whose duel scene created such a sensa- 
tion in *57, sends three pictures this year, neither of which I 
think equals that; although one, much larger than he usually 
paints, is very fearful and tragic in its effect. It represents the 
body of Caasar enveloped in his mantle and pierced with wounds, 
lying at the foot of Pompey's statue. The figure is life-size, and 
is the only figure in the picture. In fact, there is nothing else 
in it with the exception of an overturned chair, the pedestals of 
two statues, and a perspective view of columns in the background, 
yet the effect is very striking and awful. — Kraus, a German who 
resides at Paris, and who also had a very beautiful picture in 
the last exhibition, sends but one picture this year, and one of 
the most charmiDg in the collection. It is a scene in Bohemia, 
and represents the golden wedding-day of an old conple. A 
group of villagers are collected under the spreading branches of 
an oak in the vicinity of the village. In the background are 
the musicians playing. The old Couple are just about to begin 
the dance, and the group are regarding them with interest and 
curiosity. A young blooming mother sits with her child on her 
lap ; a young couple, evidently engaged, stand with arms 
about each other's waists, looking on, whilst an old man, with 
his head buried in his hand, is evidently thinking of his youth- 
ful days. Tiie village schoolmaster, all agog with curiosity, and 
with his face in a broad grin, is keeping back the boys who 
wish to crowd forward, and two youngsters upon a log to the 
left, are imitating the performance of the musicians. The story 
is charmingly told; the heads are full of character, and the 
drawing and arrangement of the whole is artistio and masterly 
in the extreme. Everything is carefully and beautifully painted, 
even to the Bngers and toes, as the figures are quite small. It 
is a picture universally admired, as the subject appeals to all 
classes. — Madame Henriette Browne, a Frenchwoman (although 
the name would lead one to suppose her English), has a picture 
in the exhibition, fine in color, broad in effect, painted with a 
freedom and force unlike the productions of most of her sex, 
and decidedly one of the best pictures of the salon. It repre- 
sents two sisters of charity attending a stck child. The young- 
est holds the little boy iu her lap, whilst the eldest, in the back- 
ground, is preparing some medicine. The figures are life-size, 
and treated with great simplicity. It is graceful and decided in 
drawing — the beads are beautiful in expression, especially that 
of the boy, and taken altogether it is really a great picture. 
Some small pictures by her are delicious in color. There are 
hundreds of pictures that might be mentioned as full of merit, 
but I have spoken of these as the most striking of the collec- 
tion. The small pictures are generally very fine; many of 
them exquisite in tone and color. I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the good taste, as well as the good sense, of painting 
pictures small. None but the greatest men — men of world- 
acknowledged genios — should paint large pictures. — Frere has 
many charming- little things ; amongst others, a boy playing 
upon a flute with another watching him, and some children 
warming themselves by a Btove, which are perfect jewels in 
their line. . 

In the department of Landscape, Troyon stands supreme ; 
for, although a painter of animals, he is uo less a painter of 
landscape. To form a just idea of his superiority, it is neces- 
sary to see his works in an exhibition, where one instantly 
is made sensible of the fact. In force and truthfulness of color, 
and in the rendering of the sentiment rather than a detailed 



portraiture of nature, he towers above all others. He has six 
pictures in the collection, three of which are quite large. There 
is one, marvellous in effect, representing a misty morning in 
autumn, in which a small drove of Bheep and cows are coming 
along a road. The principal object is an ass with two loaded 
panniers, upon which a market-woman is seated. The effect 
of mist and frostiness is admirably given by the congealed 
breath of the animals, and the dead leaves dropping from the 
trees indicate the season of the year. Another picture in which 
some cows are being driven along a ditch by a man on horse- 
back, has one of the finest clond skies I ever saw painted ; and in 
color and atmospheric effect it is really wonderful. — Another 
strong man in landscape is Daubiguy, who exhibits a splendid 
picture of moonlight. It is simply a flock of sheep with a shep- 
herd and dog, a line of hills in the distance, and a plain sky with 
the moon ; bnt over all there is shed that charm of uncertainty, 
that vagueness and obscurity that one feels in nature. The 
man and the flock of sheep are rather suggested than realized, 
and there is a ghostly effect of mist in the valley which gives 
one a feeling of chilliness to contemplate. It is this seeking 
after the soul of nature rather than her outward unmistakable 
body which constitutes the great excellence of the best masters 
in the French School. There are some charming landscapes by 
Lambinet; regular pastoral poems upon canvas. But there are 
many others that might be mentioned as highly deserving, did 
time and space permit. After all, it is necessary to see pictures 
to form any idea of them. I have mentioned these as the most 
prominent, or among the most prominent in excellence ; as I 
remarked before, the most prominent in size are amongst the 
worst. There are many battle pictures that I never look at. 
A certain class of painters paiut pictures with the expectation of 
selling them to the government. Two years ago there were about 
a dozen pictures representing incidents in the great inundation in 
the south of France, with the Emperor distributing money to the 
sufferers. This year there are nearly as many representations 
of the harbor of Cherbourg, with the Emperor receiving the 
Queen of England on board the Bretagne. — Isabey has a large 
picture of the burning of the Austria, fine in conception, and 
vigorous in execution, but cold and harsh in color, as most of 
his things are latterly. — Philippe Koussean has a large picture, 
also, representing some dogs of all races and sizes demolishing 
and making way with the contents of a dinner-table, in which 
there is much fine painting, regarded in the light of decoration; 
but not equal to his best works. Of American artists, I know 
of none but Bothermel, who sends his latest work, ** The Doge 
Francisco Foscari fainting at the bottom of the Giant's stair- 
way, in the ducal palace at Venice," and two smaller pictures; 
and May, who exhibits his " Francis First weeping upon receiv- 
ing the news of the death of his Son, 1 - his " Italian Lovers," 
" Don Juan and Haidee," and a portrait. Bothermel returns 
to the United States this summer. Many of the students now 
here will also leave at that time. G. H. T. 

Thb Athenmum sets forth some of Leslie's characteristics. 
"Leslie, though a shy and retiring man, was fond of society, 
going at one time to his three parties a night. He was also fond 
of private theatricals and any sort of picturesque masquerading. 
At one of his own parties he sat for hours stolidly at ohess per-. . 
sonating a Turk. He had a little of the American in his voice, 
a good deal of the Scotchman in his cheek-bones, a trifle of the 
Tartar in his oblique eyes. He was bold and reckless in dress, anq . 
very plain though pleasant in manner. He liked to retail long- 
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anecdotes of Sir * Joshew-a,' as he called him, and of his special 
pet, Constable. He did not care mnch about dialogue if he could 
get monologue, and seldom seemed to listen to his adversaries* 
arguments or replies. This was the fault of a solitary thinker, 
as was -bis love of a set, and his refusing to listen or laugh 
heartily to the sayings or doings of any person out of this 
favored circle." This last peculiarity strikes us as a misrepre- 
sentation. Here is a reminiscence of Newton, written by Leslie, 
and first published in a late number of the London Illustrated 
Hfem. 

Newton paid a visit to America in the year of 1832, where he mar- 
ried a young lady of Boston, MUs Sarah Sullivan, and returned the 
following year. During his absence -he was elected a Royal Acade- 
mician, it :being understood by the members that he .was about to 
return. to England. Soon after his return .he was attacked with a suc- 
cession of epileptic fits, attended with loss of reason, and it became 
necessary- that he should be placed in a private asylum,. where he re- 
mained under the care of Dr. Sutherland till death -released him on the 
5th;of August, 1833. At one time there appeared a gleam of hope 
.that ha might recover. He began an oil picture, the subject of which 
was the widow of Lord Strafford showing her son the portrait of his 
father, and he also made a number of pencil sketches ; nor did there 
appear in any of these a diminution of his power. Among these 
sketches J recollect the following subjects : Christ blessing little child- 
ren, Lear in the storm, Miranda and Prospero on the summit of a 
rock, looking at the shipwreck; Falconbrulge upbraiding Hubert with 
the murder of Arthur; Uncle Toby, Widow Wadman and. Trim; La 
Fleur taking leave of his sweethearts (the figure of La Fleur very 
good); the nurse lamenting over Juliet, whom »he supposes dead; a 
child marching* through a garden, fancying himself a soldier and 
Baluting'the flowers (this, he said, was himself, and what he used to 
do when a child); Bardolph moralizing to Falstaff, Edie Ochiltree mak- 
iug toy^ifor children, the Antiquary waiting- for the coach, and .several 
sketches- of, mothers and children. He gave me one of his sketches, 
a profile of Waiter Scott (very like). Under it he wrote some lines of 
poetry in praise of Scott, and concluded with the name of " Lorenzo de 
Medici,"whom, at the time, he believed himself to be. After his con- 
finement he had no return of epilepsy,. and his death was occasioned 
by an affection of the lungs, which rapidly reduced him to extreme 
weakness. A few days before he breathed his last the delusions with 
which .he. bad .been afflicted seemed to pass from his mind, and, with 
the exception of one or two short intervals, he spoke with perfect 
rationality and Christian resignation of his approaching death. Being 
too weak himself to read, his attendants were constantly employed in 
reading passages selected by him from the Bible and Prayer-book. 
Among others' he requested to hear the funeral service,, saying " it 
Would very soon be read over him." 

Newton's gentlemanly manners had procured him an introduction 
into the. best society. He had wit and humor, and was no bad mimic; 
and,- like most persons possessing these talents, he sometimes gave 
offence, and, in some instances, was as heartily hated by. those who 
had suffered ;from : his raillery, as he was, on the other hand, beloved 
by those who. knew htm intimately, .and who had proved the. good- 
ness of his -heart and the perfect purity of bis mind. I was one of 
these} and he must have been a greater deceiver than I can conceive 
of if he was -not more entirely free from every vice than .most .men of 
his age.who Jive as much in the world as he did. 



.Enthusiasm is . a beneficent enchantress, who never exerts 
.her magic bat to our advantage, and only deals about her 
friendly, spells. to raise imaginary beauties, or improve real ones. 
The worst that can be. said of her is, that she is a kind deceiver, 
and, an obliging flatterer. — Fitzoaborne. 
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THE ARTIST. 

When artists put their pen to paper in behalf of their profes- 
sion, in what may be termed a politico-economical point of view, 
their thoughts are entitled to consideration. The following 
letter was addressed to the editor of the Gazette des Beaux Art*, 
published in Paris. The letter was written by M. Viollet Le 
Due, who is a distinguished French architect and author. We 
have had the letter translated for our columns, and print it with 
the more pleasure, because it was penned as a word, of encour- 
agement to the editor upon his undertaking to publish the 
periodical referred to. 

" The time is long gone by, since artists formed a society by 
themselves, a little community indiffereut to the things of or- 
dinary life; prized by the great men of the times and equally 
feared as ascoorge by peaceable, hone3t, commonplace citizens! 
That artist— a civilized gipsy, who lives from hand to mouth, 
alternating between luxury and misery; working no one knows 
how, and producing master-pieces no one knows where, between 
breakfast in the morning at VeTours and a midnight ball at the 
Opera; a gambler, immoral, warm-hearted, skeptical and de- 
vout, volatile and profound, ironical and reverent — this living 
paradox has no existence except upon the stage; we may yet 
believe that he is. necessary for denoilments, — but has he ever 
lived elsewhere than in the imagination of poets and romancers? 

" These men of letters do us the honor to paint us physically 
and morally as eccentric characters, who .submit with much 
difficulty to any kind of restraint; they are pleased to bestow 
upon us a pale brow, flowing locks, but badly combed, and 
generous sentiments, but occasionally extravagant; they locate 
us in a curiosity shop, either dressing ourselves or drawing, and 
surrounded by friends, who do nothing but sing, play the guitar, 
take chocolate, or practise fencing. To believe them, we are 
bad pay for our landlords, and the natural enemies of our 
grocers; we await wordy and fancy-gilt programmes before we 
send onr children, to school, and have nerves so sensitive as to 
be constantly torn, by the petty cares of our common existence ; 
the modest and devout grisette (another Action of the poet) or 
the elegant lady are the only women who are capable of with- 
drawing us from our artistic preoccupations ; — in the eyes of the 
multitude since 1820, musicians, painters, sculptors, and occa- 
sional architects, appear more or less in this category. During 
the last century the artist was usually represented in adrinking- 
shop with sufficiently bad company ; bis stockings were in holes, 
his coat was threadbare, and his shirt-frill was in disorder and 
stained with wine. I leave to the last century the responsibility 
of its own appreciation, although Joseph "Vernet was a man of 
social distinction, and lived about like everybody else, and 
although M. Sonfflot would go to inspect his works in a sky- 
blue satin coat, powdered hair, and a sword at his side, much 
in the way of mounting ladders — which he never attempted. 

" Now I beseech our brethren, the romancers, dramatic 
authors or poets, to describe us in the nineteenth century, such 
as we are, and to cease giving ns a world-reputation that we 
do not merit; so far forth, indeed, as the types which they have 



